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2l6 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XV. 

Abhandlungen der Fries' schen Schule. (Neue Folge.) Zweites Heft. 
Herausgegeben von Gerhard Hessenberg, Karl Kaiser und 
Leonard Nelson. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1905. — 
pp. 200. 

The first volume of this series was noticed in this Review, September, 
1905. The present volume, in which the enthusiasts of the philosophy of 
Fries continue their endeavors to expound the system of their hero and to 
revive it as the philosophy of the twentieth century, contains five essays : 
on ' ' Kant and Fries, " by H. Eggeling ; on " Fries and his Recent Critics ' ' 
and on "The Non-Euclidean Geometry and the Origin of Mathematical 
Certitude " by L. Nelson ; on " The Object of Knowledge," a criticism, 
from the Friesian point of view, of Rickert's book on that subject by E. 
Blumenthal ; and on " The Critical Theory of Mathematics in Plato" by 
Carl Brinkmann. The first four taken together give, with a good deal of 
repetition, a clear exposition of certain essentials of the epistemology of the 
school, in the light of comparisons with Kant on the one hand, and with 
several recent writers on the other. The reasoning is sound and convincing 
in so far as it undertakes to show that our a priori knowledge (if, indeed, we 
have any) must consist in our possession of an immediate conviction of the 
truth of certain fundamental propositions which are not capable of any 
further proof ; and that the recognition of the indubitableness of these 
propositions is purely a psychological discovery, a piece of introspection, — 
and, therefore, itself a case of empirical rather than of a priori knowledge. 
On the general relation of epistemology to psychology, the Friesian doctrine 
is clear and not really controvertible. But beyond this point the doctrine 
seems to be not easily distinguishable from a sort of dogmatic intuitionism. 
Granted that the ultimate criterion of a priori truth is psychological, — the 
discovery of one's inability to doubt a given general proposition, such as an 
axiom of mathematics, — still, not all propositions that any one thinks it 
impossible to doubt are valid a priori. The emotion of conviction con- 
fessedly often goes astray. The business of the epistemologist, therefore, is 
to seek some further generic mark, — that is to say, a logical mark belonging 
to the proposition itself, — of those propositions that appear to be universally 
and intrinsically indubitable for all minds under all circumstances. The 
Friesian theory of knowledge seems to specify no such criterion ; and it 
therefore apparently includes among "immediately known truths " a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of theses, such as the ' ' existence of a reality inde- 
pendent of consciousness " and the law of universal causation, which the 
introspection of the present reviewer does not discover to be " immediately 
self-evident ' ' at all. It is, of course, painful to be assured that ' ' solche 
Zweifel sind fur den geistig gesunden Menschen unmoglich"; but the 
doubter is, after all, rather humbled than convinced by such an assurance. 
When, however, the authors continue, as in the previous volume, to appeal, 
even over the head of the supposed final court, unsere unmittelbare Er- 
kenntnis, to a certain native "self-confidence of the reason, " they seem 
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to tend, in a vague way, to give up the claim of psychological necessity for 
our a priori judgments and to derive such judgments merely from a natural 
activity of postulation. For ' ' the reason ' ' could hardly be said to manifest 
self-confidence simply in refraining from doubting propositions which it was 
absolutely incapable of conceiving as dubitable. If an extra-logical Selbst- 
vertrauen der Vernunft is really the last epistemological resort of the 
Friesians, they will turn out to be pragmatists under a very elaborate 
disguise. 

The paper on Plato gives a new translation and discussion of two pas- 
sages in the Republic which deal with the method and epistemological 
status of mathematics : 522E-527C and 509D-5 1 iD. To the latter passage 
the writer gives a meaning quite inconsistent with the context and with 
Plato's use of terms. The paper undertakes to show that in this passage 
Plato closely approaches the Kantian idealistic theory of the nature and 
grounds of mathematical knowledge, setting mathematics side by side with 
dialectic as a valid and certain body of a priori knowledge, which even 
has, in comparison with dialectic, the special advantage that its deductions 
are based upon a reine Anschauung, and thus are directly applicable to the 
objects presented in our Sinnesanschauung. To reach this conclusion the 
writer contends that the imodioeic; of which, according to Plato, mathema- 
ticians make use, are conceived by Plato, not as arbitrary and unverified 
•hypotheses,' but as ultimate and self-evident axioms. Unfortunately 
Plato does not ordinarily mean ' axioms ' by virodiaei^ ; and the writer has 
forgotten that his interpretation is expressly precluded by a passage a little 
later in the Republic, 533C : "As for geometry and such sciences, they 
only dream about Being, but never can they behold the waking reality, so 
long as they leave the hypotheses which they use undisturbed, and are 
unable to give any account of them." Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University, St. Louis. 

Die Bilder von der Materie : Eine psychologische Untersuchung iiber die 
Grundlagen der Physik. Von Julius Schultz. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. vii, 201. 

To understand is to interpret in terms of our own experience. Our ex- 
perience is primarily of a self willing, i. ;., of a substance causing ; there- 
fore to understand the world is to interpret it as ' efficacious substances ' 
and 'inevitable processes' (p. 1). From this psychological starting-point, 
Dr. Schultz develops the basal concepts of science, assigns their philosoph- 
ical status, and finally offers a physical system which should unify the field 
of science under the substance-cause schema more completely than has 
yet been done. The discussion is erudite and subtle, the style is epigram- 
matic, the author's constructive power is unusual, and many of his 
analyses (e. g., of action at a distance, of motor sensations, of energetics) 
are strikingly original. We do not think he has succeeded in developing 
all his main concepts out of his starting point, but his results must certainly 
be heeded by all who work in the field of Naturphilosophie. 



